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THE HOMES OF AMERICA 



I. 



ROCKWOOD. 



T is delightful to the wanderer, returning from the 
glories of foreign lands, from the sight of those 
English homes where inherited wealth, the law 
of primogeniture, the dignity, education, and pride 
which have been entailed with the property, have 
enabled a race to build and perfect Hadden Hall, 
Blenheim, Chatsv/orth, Eaton Hall, and many 
other historical and superb houses, to see in our young land, as by 
the enchantment of Aladdin's lamp, homes arising which can in 
some respects challenge comparison with the best. The name of 




the genius who has worked this miracle is Energy. One man has 
made his fortune, has cultivated his taste by foreign travel, and has 
built his house, laid out his grounds, and, while still a young man, 
has enjoyed the delights of a picturesque home, such a one as 
centuries alone could have ripened for him in Europe. 

To be sure, we have not the palatial grandeur of a palace like 
Blenheim, built in that royal demesne — the Park of Woodstock — 
where fair Rosamond hid herself gaily, to be found by royal Henry. 
Our trees have not been planted by the eccentric Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, to repeat in silent battalions the duke's forces at 




Rockwood, Residence of the late William H. Aspinwall, Esq. 



Blenheim and Ramillies. We have, perhaps fortunately, had no 
Sir John Vanbrugh to build for us that stately pile, that ponderous 
architecture, which called forth from a wit of the period the epi- 
gram, when Sir John came to die — 

** Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy weight on thee." 

Nor can we suddenly, in this countr}^ invoke an avenue of trees, 
through our own demesne, ending in a .Gothic church which dates 
back five hundred years. That is the privilege of the Marquis of 
Westminster, at Eaton Hall, who enjoys a fortune which has been 
carefully nursed for him since the days of William the Conqueror. 

But in the beautiful house of Rockwood, near Tari7town, on 
the Hudson, owned by the late William H. Aspinwall, we see 
what can be done in one lifetime. 

This noble residence would be thought beautiful and creditable 
in England, and would bear comparison favorably with the country 
homes of the opulent gentry. The house was built by Mr. Bart- 
lett, who, selecting with admirable taste a height which commanded 
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an extensive view of the Hudson River, and of those wooded hills 
which abound in memories of our early Revolutionary times, built 
a Gothic villa of stone, of superb extent, of great sincerity, and of 
careful architectural propriety. Tlte view from the east, looking 
across the lawn, is exceedingly English. The stone porch is man- 
tled with i\7, the offices assume the appearance of cloisters, the 
carefully-masked chimneys, the mediaeval windows, the grand and 
lofty effect of the tower, all is castellated and noble. From this 
tower an extensive view is gained, commanding the Hudson River 
in its bold sweep up and down, while on the other side an ap- 
parently illimitable forest extends to the north and east. Of 
this view, in the spring, Washington Irving was very fond. He 
called it a " dreamy view," as the delicate young leaf began to give 
indistinctness to the branches. Here he could see the ground on 
which his own headless horseman pursued the hapless Ichabod 
Crane, and could revive the legends of the Skinners and the Cow- 
boys — those moss-troopers of the Revolution. Here his practised 
eye could detect that spot where Paulding, Williams, and Van 
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Rofkivood, from the South. 



Wart, arrested the travelling" merchant in his purple coat and top- 
boots, and, tearing- off the disguise, saw beneath it the uniform of 
an adjutant-general of the English army. Poor Andre ! his gal- 
lantry and beauty, his youth and his courage, will forever haunt 
the spot of his necessary but lamentable capture. 

From the river, Rockwood has an essentially castellated ap- 
pearance. It reminds the traveller, fresh from the Rhine, 
of those majestic outlines with which the hand of man 
has crowned God's mighty heights. That castled "crag of 
Drachenfels " almost converts one to Ruskin's statement that 
we cannot live without castles. Castles in the air are possible 
to all of us, and, as we sail up and down the Hudson, each one 
of us has an airy title to all the beauty and finish of Rockwood. 
Rockwood was planned by Mr. Gervaise Wheeler, an Eng- 
lish architect, who was in this country for a few years ; it is in 
the latest style of English-Gothic architecture, having perpen- 
dicular traceries in the windows, and other fine peculiarities 
of that order. The structure consists of a main building con- 
taining the living-rooms of the family, to the north of which are 
a connecting range and a wing. The extreme length is about 
one hundred and forty-five feet, and the breadth sixty-six feet. 

The exterior of the house is built of grey gneiss of two col- 
ours, the walls being of cold grey, while the sills and chimneys 
are of a warm grey. It is a very fine specimen of mechanical 
skill, besides being imposing from the great size and height 
of the building. The easterly front, one hundred and forty 
feet in length, is flanked on the southeasterly corner by a grand 
tower twenty-eight feet square and upwards of eighty feet in • 
height, divided into four stories, with richly-decorated windows 
and balustrade ; this front is further diversified by the carriage- 
porch, and the bay-window of a small sitting-room, which rises 
to the whole height of the house, and which is also pierced 
by handsome windows. Beyond the main building the con- 
necting range extends for a height of two stories, and this is 
again flanked on the northerly end by the wing, three stories 
in height. The other fronts of the house correspond in archi- 
tecture with the easterly front, and from the great size and 
fine position of the house it may be considered as one of the 
most effective that has yet been built in this country. 



The house stands in a park of about two hundred 
acres, having two entrance-gates and lodges on the 
road, and a front of a mile on the bank of the Hudson 
River. The lawn is remarkable for the variety and 
beauty of its surface, and for the noble growth of 
native trees by which it is covered, to which a great 
variety of rare and beautiful foreign specimens have 
been added. 

The entrance to the main building is from a large 
and handsome carriage-porch of stone which leads to 
the hall, which is sixteen feet in width and of propor- 
tionate height, and is handsomely finished and wain- 
scoted with walnut, and has a richly-panelled ceiling. 
The principal stairw^ay runs at right angles to the hall, 
and is elaborate and beautiful, being finished entirely 
in the Gothic style, having a handsome carved balus- 
trade. To the left of the hall are the library and 
drawing-room, each about twenty by thirty feet. 

The library is finished with walnut bookcases and 
furniture in the Gothic style, and is one of Marcotte's 
best efforts. The ceiling is veiy richly panelled with 
walnut, and the ground is painted in fresco, of a deep- 
blue colour ornamented with gilt rosettes. Over the 
bookcases there are some fine specimens of ancient 
arms and armour. The sombre, rich beauty of this 
room can scarcely be described. The drawing-room is made beau- 
tiful by two bay-windows, and is richly decorated in the Renais- 
sance style, with black-walnut mantel-piece, pilasters, and mould- 
ings. The ceiling is panelled with walnut, and has appropriate de- 
signs in the panels, which were painted expressly for them in Paris. 
To the right of the hall are the dining-room, the grand staircase 
already described, and a small sitting-room. 

The dining-room is about twenty by thirty-two feet, is hand- 
somely finished in oak, and decorated to correspond with the li- 
brary and drawing-room. This room has a large bay-window 
which connects with the butler's pantry, in the connecting range, 
by a concealed door. A billiard-room enclosed in glass extends 
on the west front across the dining-room and hall. 

Under the generous rule of Mr. A spin wall, the lawn, the green- 
houses, and the trees of this sumptuous place, received every at- 
tention. The lodge is a gem, with its handsome gateway and vases 
crowned with cactus. 




Lodge at Rockwood. 



